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THE WESTERN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL AND PHYS- 
ICAL SCIENCES. 


We hope Dr Daniel Drake of Cincinnatti. will be. satisfied with our 
apology for not sooner acknowledging in a suitable manner, the notice 
which he has taken of us in a recent number of his Journal, when. we 
assure him that it did not, until this moment fall under our eye. Our 
‘gequaintance with Dr Drake is very limited, but we have long entertain- 
< high ree for his talents and for his professional learning and 
enterprise. Yet we must acknowledge that we have not always been 

»to concur with him in opinion, and we have sometimes been sur- 
paved at his manifest want of a thorough knowledge of physiological 


7. six or seven years since; we heard him deliver a temperance 
dress in which he reasoned in thiswise: “There is in man a natural 
ve of stimulation, and it is proper—nay, it is necessary that thisshould 
begratified to a certain extent. The functions of society can no more 
be.performed without a due degree of stimulation, than can the fune- 


C the stomach, the heart or any other organ in the human body. 





man must have recourse to some kind of stimulus, in order to 
the energy and integrity of those functions on which the well being of 
fociety depend. But inasmuch as ardent spirit tends greatly, if not in- 
evitably to beget an appetite and establish a habit which lead to drunk- 
enness, it is not safe nor proper for man to use it as a beverage, and he 
ought, therefore, totally to abandon the use of it. But against wine 
this objection does not lie. The use of wine does. not tend -to beget 
the drunkard’s appetite. Drunkenness is almost unknown in countries 
Where wine is the common and universal drink of the people. More- 
over wine has an elevating, a refining effect on society. ‘The princi- 
pal reason, why in our country, the inhabitants of the Atlantic states 
aeso much more refined and polished, than those in the Western 
States,is that the former have wine to drink, while the latter are, for 
the most part, obliged to drink whiskey :.. but let wine become the com- 
mon and universal beverage of our country and it will soon be found 


‘that the citizens of the West, will rival those of the East in all the ele- 


gant refinements of civic life.” 

.We.do not know what opinions Dr. Drake entertains at t in 
regard to wine drinking, and therefore we are not sure he will thank us 
for bringing his opinions of 1831 before the public in 1838 ;}but as his 


- 
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address was publicly delivered it became public property, and on this 
occasionit will greatly serve our purpose, by peters: in. some dextee, 

an indication of the depth and accuracy of his physiological ioowiaage 
A man who could honestly advance such notions, could not be 
found in physiological science, whatever might be his attainments jp 
other respects. - Whether Dr Drake has made any advancement in this 
science since he delivered the said address, we shall be able to form 
goiie Opinion from an examination of his notice of the “Graham Jour. 
‘nal” and the “Graham school.” Be 

“The object of the Graham Journal,” says Dr Drake, “is to put ap 
“end to the use of animal food: which is: placed’on nearly the'saine 
footing with the use of ardent spirits.” We have too much respectfor 
Dr Drake to suspect him of wilful and wicked misrepresenta 
these assertions, and therefore we will only charge him with t bey ny 
haste and inadvertency. If instead of saying “It is THE object,” he 
had said “‘it is an object of the Graham Journal to put an end ‘to'the 
use of animal food,”’ his expression would have been far more cortett; 
for we can assure him, itis not the single, nor the principal object of 
our Journal to put an end'to the use of animal food. e are certain 
that there is vastly too much animal food consumed by the péo poe 
this country, and we are equally certain that if man could in allie 
pects, be brought into conformity to the physiological laws of his ‘Tat 
ure, he would do best without any animal food ; but we have never for 
a moment placed the use of animal food on nearly the same ‘foo 
with the use of ardent spirit. On the contrary we have always 
that the use of ardent spirit is incomparably worse than the use ofan- 
imal food :—nay, indeed, we have always taught that many prepare 
tions of vegetable food are much worse than flesh-meat plainly and 
simply prepared. We marvel, therefore, that so shrewd and discem- 
ing a man as Dr Drake, should have been betrayed into such an error. 
For the information then of Dr Drake and all others who desire it, we 
will say that THe object of the Graham Journal is to excite an interest 
as extensively as possible, on the subject of human physiology, and if 
possible, to lead to the universal diffusion of the knowledge of, and con- 
formity to the constitutional laws of our nature. 

But to return to the Doctor’s notice. “The leading argument,” ¢on- 
titties he, “is that apes and monkeys are frugiverous animals—the d- 

~gestive organs of man bear a close resemblance io theirs; ergo he 
should live on the same diet.” 

Here again we are surprised at the want of candour. Dr. Drike 
must know that almost ever since the attempt has been made to de 
fend the fesh-eating habit of man, the principal, not to say the only 

argument has been founded on his organization—his anatomical struct 
‘ure. ‘The evidence of comparative anatomy has continually been Urg- 
ed to prove man to be an omniverous animal. With the exception of 
Linneus, Baron Curvier, Professor Lawrence, Mr ‘Thomas Bell anda 
few others, all writers on this subject, have asserted that the mastice 

Sosy and digestive organs of man prove him omniverous. 
| Now then is it gracious—is it dignified in Dr. Drake to sneer af'ts 
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fecause we meet him on his own ground and with his own weapons? 
We take up the question because our opponents have placed it before 
was their strong-hold. We take it up in a rigidly scientific and log- 
jeal manner, and all the use we make of apes and monkeys, is that 
which such a manner requires :—and all the use we make of the argu- 
ment is to show that, so far as the evidence of comparative anatomy 

to prove any thing, it is totally and exclusively that, man is natur- 
allya fruit and vegetable eating animal. And this we are prepared to 
maintain against whatever opposition may be made :—not as our lead- 
ing’argument : but as a refutation of the almost only argument that has 
been, or can be brought forward by our opponents in defence of the 

flesh-eating habits of man. , 

The other syllogism which Dr. Drake commends to the Graham 
school is too trifling, too puerile to be worthy of a single remark, and 
we pass it by. 

“»*That many persons in the United States where meat’ is so abun- 

dant,” continues the Doctor, “devour a much larger quantity than is 

salutary, we have no doubt ; (> but those who cannot see in this ex- 

essive indulgence, the proof of a natural taste for flesh, give but so 

ane of the boasted influence of a vegetable diet on the intellectual 
ies.” 

‘We are naturally and strongly prone to ridicule and sarcasm ; and 
wow, under so powerful a temptation it is almost impossible to repress, 
the naughty impulse within us; but we certainly entertain much re- 
spect for Dr. Drake, and wish to-treat his opinions respectfully ; yet 
we confess that on reading what-we have just quoted, we almost inyol- 
untarily exclaimed, “a Daniel! a Daniel! verily another Daniel hath 
come to judgment !”” We can hardly realize it to be possible that 
Daniel Drake M. D., Professor, &c. in the Cincinnatti Medical Col- 
lege and Editor of the Western Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences, could utter language so derogatory to himself as a man of 
intellect. : 

“If this strange notion of the Doctor’s were correct, then man has a 
natural taste for tobacco and every other vile thing for which he is 
capable, by depraving bis natural instincts and sensibilities, to form an 
appetite. Not more universally are men excessive in the use of flesh- 
meat than they are in the use of tobacco and other filthy and pene? 
loathsome substances ; but does Dr. Drake see in this excessive indul- 
gence, the proof of a natural taste for such things? If he does, then 
most evidently doth his vision lack the aid of the light of scientific 
truth : and we covet not the intellectual power and acumen he derives 
from flesh-eating. 

““Every mother, in every country where animal food is attainable,” 
says the Doctor, “knows that children prefer animal food to vegetable,” 
and we add that, every mother, in every country where coffee and 
tea are common beverages, knows that children, when they have been 
taught to love these beverages, prefer them to a glass of pure water. 
We pasagiodes that where the mother makes a free use of flesh-meat 
it necessarily affects the idiosyncracy of the child, and affects the qual- 
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ity of her milk so as yet more strongly to predispose the child to form: 
an appetite for flesh-meat ; and when we add to these the odour of the 
animal food which almost continually surrounds the child, while it ig 
cooking and while it is upon the table, and the fact that, such mothers 
almost universally begin at a very early period of infancy to give their 
children pieces of flesh to suck, and that, these children when they ate 
old enough to be affected by the force of example constantly see-all 
around them eating flesh, it is no marvel that they should almost un} 
versally learn to love it, and when they have learned to love. it, itis 
almost a necessary consequence that the appetite, like the rum appetite 
and all others that are engrafted on the human system through ade 
pravity of its natural instincts and sensibilities, should be stronger and 
more vehementand despotic than the natural appetite for natural and 
appropriate food and perhaps in most cases lead the child, when thas 
depraved, to prefer animal food to vegetable. 

But we boldly affirm—and we fear not to stake our lives on the 
truth of the affirmation—that if any number of women be removed en- 
tirely from the use of animal food, and from the society of those that 
use it, so that they shall neither taste, smell nor see it, and subsist ona 
pure vegetable diet, and at the end of one year become mothers, and 
nurse their own children ; and at a proper age accustom them to a diet 
of fruits and farinaceous vegetables plainly and simply prepared, every 
one of those children at the age of one year and upwards if there were 
millions of them, would instantly reject a piece of flesh meat, with dis 
gust and loathing, if it were offered to them. 

But let us again listen to this “second Daniel.” 

“Indeed animal food would appear to be the proper diet of children; 
for Nature supplies them with it from the beginning; and when God 
forms the desires, the necessities and supplies are always in harmony,” 

O! Dr. Drake! how is it possible that a man of your learning, of 
your good sense on other subjects, can reason so loosely, so wildly on 
this subject? Does not Nature supply a milk diet to the young of all 
mammifferous animals? And does this prove that animal food is the 
proper diet of all such animals after they cease to derive their nourish- 
ment from the mother? Ought the colt, the calf, the lamb, &c. to be 
supplied with a diet of animal food after they are weaned from their 
dam’s ? 

Verily Doctor, when you advised “the Graham school to look a little 
more closely into this matter,’ you was not aware-how superficially you 
was looking, how loosely you was reasoning at the very moment. 

“Why doesnot Mr Graham prohibit his followers from the useof 
milk as well as cheese and butter?” inquires the Doctor. We reply; 
Mr Graham prohibits nothing. As a physiologist he teaches the com- 
parative effect of different articles of diet on the human system, and 


leaves his hearers to eat and drink what they choose. We wish that. 


Dr. Drake better understood the subject on which he has so loosely 
commented ; for we are confident that, with a correct understanding of 
it, he would think and speak of it differently. 


The Doctor will pardon us if we do not follow him all the way, 


\ 
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through his very loosely written article. We again assure him that it 
js not from any want of respect for him : but to be candid, we see noth- 
ag in what remains, worthy of a single remark :—it contains no facts 
for us to explain—no arguments for us to refute, but consists wholly 
of loose declamation and gratuitous assertions. As to our “fanaticism,” 
the Doctor will probably perceive his mistake before he is many years 
older. 

There is a single point, however, which we wish to set right before 
we take our leave of the Doctor. He says, “Already is their Journal 
out upon the regular profession **** the medical prefession must be 
brought into discredit before the people will disregard their maxims:” 
and here we enter our solemn disclaimer. So far are we from aiming 
or desiring to bring the medical profession into discredit that we on the 
contrary, most heartily desire to see the profession worthy of the high- 
est confidence of the people; and this very sentiment’ prompts us to 
wish to see all the errors of opinion and practice in that profession left 
behind, in the progress of science and the increasing light of truth. 
Our object is not to depress but to elevate the medical profession. And 
we sincerely hope that we shall not have the mortification of seeing the 
members of the regular profession, dropping themselves down, and 
. k with quacks of every description to make common cause against 
us. Not that we dread the opposition of such a combination, but that, 
we would save and sanctify the profession, and utterly exterminate 
nef in every form, in every condition: whether licensed or un- 

ensed. 





OBITUARY DEPARTMENT. 


We have long considered it important that our Journal should con- 
tain an obituary department in which should be presented to our read- 
ers a correct account of the sickness and death of such individuals as 


have died after having adopted, to a greater or less extent, the system 


ofliving which we advocate. A desire to conduct this ina systematic 
manner and in chronological order has hitherto prevented our com- 
inencing it; because we have not yet been able to get hold of all the 
particulars in relation to some of the earliest cases. Painfully convine- 
ed, as we are almost daily compelled to be, that a most unfair, not to 
say dishonest use is continually madeof some cases which have taken 


place in this city and else-where, we feel it our duty to waive our pref- 


ences for any particular order, and present, without further delay, such 
cases as have been rendered most important by the use that has been, 
and still is made of them by those who from ignorance, prejudice or 
from some worse cause, are zealously opposed to our views, , 

Before we enter upon the consideration of any particular case how- 
ever, it is of utmost importance that a few preliminary and explanatory 
temarks should be made. 

1. So contrary to the prevailing opinions and practices of mankind 
are the principles which we advocate, that, to the hasty and superficial 
view of almost every one, our doctrines appear not only adverse to the 
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best enjoyments of life, but utterly repugnant to sound reason; and 
hence few, very few, except those who are impelled by suffering cap 
be induced to give sufficent attention to them to become thoroughly 
convinced of their truth and practical utility and importance, 


natural consequence has been, that, hitherto, at least nine tenths and — 


probably nineteen twentieths of all those who have during, the past five 
or six years, been induced to adopt in any good degree, what is popu- 
lariy called “The Graham System’’ have been those who were 
under chronic disease—in most cases of long standing, and in 
instances, of very deeply, seated and obstinate character; and nota 
few, of an utterly incurable nature. “ 
If two or three hundred individuals of broken-down health, with con. 
stitutions more or less impaired, laboring under chronic disease in al. 
most all its varied forms and in all its various stages, should enter any 
hospital in this country, and remain there three or four years, and ifin 
the course of that time one in a hundred should annually die and al] 
the rest greatly improve in health, would the public voice be raised 
against that institution and pronounce it ruinous to health and destruc. 
tive to life? Most certainly it would not! On the contrary its success 
would be considered unparalleled and the character of the institution 
would deservedly rise to the highest estimation in the public mind, 
But notwithstanding the fact that nearly all who adopt the “Graham 
system”’ are invalids of this discription and many of them laboring un- 
der deeply seated and inveterate disease, the number of deaths am 
them during the past six years has not averdged one in a hundred an- 
nually, while nearly all the rest of them have wonderfully improved in 
health and in many instances there have been truly astonishing recov- 
eries of health after many years of disease and suffering. Yet if we 
believe private misrepresentation and popular clamor, this system is 
most fearfully ruinous to health and destructive to life. , 
‘ 2. It is now well ascertained that local disease may be induced and 
advance in morbid action even to change of structure, and then bya 
rigorously correct regimen rigidly persevered in, its progress may be 
wholly arrested for years, and in some instances the disease itself en- 
tirely removed. In other instances after a total suspension of the 
morbid action for years, the patient all the while enjoying much im 
proved, and perhaps perfectly good health,—circumstances which 
may, Or may not be under the control of the individual, excite anew, 
the morbid action of the diseased part, and cause death in a short time. 
Thus scirrhus, ulcer and even cancer have been induced in parts of the 
human body and advanced to an extent which left no doubt of their 
true character, and then, by the patients adopting and rigidly pursuing 
a correct regimen the painful symptoms have been wholly subdued, the 
morbid action entirely arrested, and the disease has remained inactive 
for many years ; and in some instances, till the individual has died in 
advanced life from other causes. In other instances not only the mor- 
bid action but even the diseased condition has been gradually removed 
and the part restored to health. But perhaps in far the greatest num 
ber of cases, after the individual has been for some time wholly free 
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om painful or disagreeable symptoms, he looses all apprehension, of 
danger from the disease, becomes less rigidly correct in his regimen— 
wes. way occasionally to improper indulgences and finally perhaps, 
st off all restraint. “The morbid action is aroused, anew, the.old’ 
ptoms return ; and_ from the increased susceptibility of hissystem,. 
tothe action of deleterious causes, the disease becomes greatly..ex- 
rated, and often terminates speedily in death. ty 
it is also a fact of the highest importance that, diseases.of this kind, 
more frequently take place in the internal organs ‘than else-where., 
We have known instances of extensive disease of structure! in)the, 
stomach and bowels, continuing for several years and finally terminat- 
ing in. death, without the least suspicion of it, on the part of the patient, 
himself or of his medical friends. We have known other cases;in 
which individuals have suffered long and extremely from internal. dis- 
eases of this kind, and then by adopting and rigorously pursuing a cor- 
rect. regimen they have so completely subdued every painful, symptom, 
and so greatly improved their general health, that they. felt entirely; 
unconscious of any disease in their system, and became confident. that 
their old disease was. wholly removed: yet by deviating with any free- 
dom, from their proper regimen, they were always sure to experience a 


return of their old and painful symptoms: and in. some instances we 


have known them to become desperate under such returns and plunge, 
headlong into indulgences or medical experiments which have termin- 
ated their existence in a terribly brief period. 
With these preliminary remarks and explanations we proceed to, 
deseribe the case of 

Mr Albert Woodman, who died in this.city about four years since, 
after having been professedly a ‘“‘Grahamite” about two years, and, 
whose death has continued to the present day, to be referred to. by al- 
most every opposer of our doctrines, as a most. incontrovertible proof 
of the mischievous tendency of the Graham system. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth and for the satisfaction of our 
readers, we have now before us a letter written by Mr Woodman. to 
Mr Graham, March 10, 1833, giving a full account of his own health 
previous to that time: another from his brother David giving.a brief, 
sketch of his subsequent history including his last sickness and death ; 
and another from the Physician who attended him in his last sickness, 
and was present at the post mortem examination: From) theseand 
other sources equally authentic, we shall make out our description ‘of 
the. case. low 

‘My health,” says Mr Woodman, in his letter to Mr Graham, ‘was 
ordinarily good till I was fifteen or sixteen years old. From this time, 
till I was of age, my health was variable :—not so that I called myself 
sick ; and yet I was not very well :—was occasionally troubled with 
acidity of the stomach, flatulency &c. After the age of twenty,one;) 
I began to be more. seriously troubled with symptoms of indigestion: 
habitual and inveterate costiveness, distress at the pit of the stomach, 
langor, sense of weariness, &c. I was informed that my. complaint, 
was dyspepsy, and was induced to take medicine recommended’ by; 
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dyspeptics. For some time I took medicine regularly before each 
meal. I however continued to grow worse till 1 was twenty thres 
ears old, when I put myself under the care ofa regular physician, 
e gave me abundance of medicine and told me to be simple in my 
diet. At this time I suffered much from weakness and pain in the 
breast, for which I wore a plaster over the pit of my stomach. Ah 
staining very much from indulgence in diet and confining myself prip. 
cipally to! vegetable food, I improved considerably. Still however] 
did not get rid of all my uncomfortable symptoms, and after a few 
weeks I returned to my usual habits of living. Acidity of the stomach 
continued to trouble me very much. About one year after this, I had: 
another very severe attack, which my physician called billious, and for. 
which he gave me a great deal of medicine, which operated on my 
system very violently. After this attack I found Very little im 
ment in my health. My acidity of stomach continued to trouble me; 
for which my physician ordered me to take Sal Soda after every meahy 
I also continued to be habitually costive, for which I was obliged oe 
casionally, to take cathartic medicine. About fifteen months since; ] 
broke out with large sores on my legs and other parts. For this, I wag 
induced to take a great many of the Hygean pills, which pulled me 
down very much, but did not improve my general health nor remove’ 
my dyspeptic symptoms. 

“About this time I began to attend your lectures; and soon after, 

commenced living partially on your system. After your lecture om 
Cholera in Mareh, 1832, I became very strict in my diet, excludingall 
animal food, and subsisting mostly on coarse wheaten bread and a few 
other kinds of farinaceous food. From that time my health began to 
improve’; my digestive organs soon recovered a healthy tone, and in 
every respect I increased in health and vigor. I remained in the city 
all the time during the prevalence of the cholera; three times visited 
the cholera hospital with my brother who lived on “a more generous 
diet,” and who after each visit had an attack of the disease,—was the, 
only one in a family of ten persons that lived according to your system, 
and ‘the only one that escaped an attack. I had not even a premoni- 
tory symptom. Indeed, I never enjoyed such perfect health as I did 
through the whole cholera season: and during the same period I gained’ 
ten pounds in weight. . 

“From the time I became a strict observer of your doctrines of diet’ 
and regimen to the present time, I have enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health ; and without the use of a particle of medicine. My physical 
powers have considerably increased. I find I can do and endure 
much more, than I could before I adopted this mode of living.” 

This statement it will be recollected, was made the tenth of March, 
1833. Soon after this, Mr Woodman left New York and came to 
Boston. Being somewhat unsettled in business, and having occasion to 
be considerably from home, he necessarily became less regular and 
systematic in his mode of living ; and, although he aimed to keep within 
certain general bounds, still he was by no means as rigid in his dietetic 
hebits as he was when he first adopted his new mode of living, and at 
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which''time he made the most rapid improvement in health. 

Jn the autumn of 1833 we saw him and had much conversation with 
himeconcerning his health. He said that circumstances had rendered 
itvery inconvenient for him to be so strict in regard to his diet as he was 
jn New York, and that his health had varied accordingly. “Indeed,” 
stid he, “I have never enjoyed such perfect health as I did in New York 

ing the prevalence of the cholera.” 

From this time Mr Woodman continued mostly in Boston, and was 
principally employed in tending his father’s bread store in Hanover 
street, where he was well known as the decided friend and advocate of 
the“Graham system.” ' 

In the early part of the winter he took a bad-cold, which affected 
him for sometime and considerably impaired his health. 

Being desirous of making some arrangements for entering into busi- 
pes himself, he concluded to open a shop like his father’s in another 

‘of the city, and accordingly went down to 165 Hanover street near 
street, where he found and engaged a new brick store, which 
wavyet in an unfinished state. The walls had been put up in cold 
weather, and, if we are not mistaken, the plastering was yet to be done, 
sid the shelves and counter to be put up. This work was despatched 
with some haste, and soon as it was done, Mr- Woodman hada stove 
pat up in the store and without waiting at all for the walls and fresh 
to dry, he at once moved his goods in, and commenced business 

mthe latter part of Feb. 1834. 

As might be expected in such a case, as soon as a good fire was 
kindled in the stove, and the air of the room heated, the room was filled 
with vapor from the moisture of the walls, and the windows and walls 
weré literally dripping with water : yet it was in such a situation as this 
that Mr Woodman confined himself day after day for two weeks. ' His 
father tells us that he went into his store one day and found the water 
maning from the walls profusely ; and said to his son, “Why Albert how 
an youlive here? It would kill me to stay here three hours.” But 
here the imprudent young man continued to stay till within a few hours 
ofhis death. 

Very soon however, after he began to occupy this perilous situation, 
he fouud his health unfavorably affected. This he attributed to a slight 
cold)and as a remedy considerably restricted his diet. He continued 
to feel more and more unwell, and also continued to be more and more 
restrained in his diet, till he allowed himself to take nothing but a little 
freel at his meal times. His fond mother anxiously watched the course 

‘was taking and felt alarmed at his severe abstemiousness and im- 
portuned him to take more food. But he, with all that amiable gentle- 
ness for which he was remarkable and yet with full decision, mildly re~ 

ied; “Mother I have a bad cold and it will not do for me to eat more 

ily now. I beg you will give yourself no uneasiness about me: 
for i understand perfectly what I am about ; and I am certain that it is 
best: for me to live very light while I have this cold upon me.” i 
he continued to be more unwell, and still continued to occupy from 
morning till late in the evening his excessively damp store. About a 
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week or ten days before his death, he began to complain of uncomfort.. 
able feelings in his bowels, and some four or five days after this, he cogs. 
ed to have any evacuations of the bowels. In this state he i 
two or three days, still tending his damp store, till about 9 o'clock 
Saturday evening the Sth of March, when he somewhat suddenly. be, 
came much worse, suffering extremely from the distressing affectioniof, 
his bowels. He sent for a coach with a design to ride home, but the, 
messenger did not succeed in obtaining one, and with some assistante 
he walked about a quarter of a mile to his father’s residence, w 
arrived at half past ten o’clock.. In spite of all that the family coulddo. 
for him, his sufferings continued to increase. He complained of-exorm, 
tiating pain in the bowels, and other distressing symptoms. . Att tmo 
o’clock on Sunday morning, a physician was called in, who was.so cone) 
founded by the apparantly contradictory indicatiohs of different 
toms, that he found it impossible to satisfy his own mind _fully,.agte, 
the real nature of the disease. The patient greatly desired an evagy,, 
ation of the bowels, and means were used with a design to effectthay, 
but without success. Injections failed to have the desired effect, asalep, 
did doses of castor oil and spirits of turpentine taken into the stomaghy 
By some means, temporary alleviations of the distressing symptoms, 


were affected, but on the whole the disease continued to progress... On, 


Sunday evening another physician was called in consultation ; but wi 
out any good result; the patient continued to sink, and at half pas, 
four o’clock on Monday morning, March 10, 1834, he expired. | Aged, 
26 years. ta 
Thirty hours after death an examination of the body was made, the 
attending and consulting physician and another medical gentleman be» 
ing present. On opening the cavity of the abdomen,. the castonoil 
which had been taken was seen floating on the serum or water in thé 
cavity, which had been produced by the inflammation. This serum 
was also deeply tinctured with bile. The peritoneum or that membrane; 
which lines the cavity of the abdomen, and surrounds the stomach, the 
intestinal tube and alleach other organs contained in the cavity,; was! 
found to have been throughout inflamed ; the inflammation. of no.ohe 
part exceeding that of another part. On further examination, a: 
foration of the small intestine, was found about one inch removed:ffom! 
the pyloric orifice of the stomach.* This perforation had been ‘produc 
ed by an ulcer which had commenced on the mucous surface.of :the 
intestine. The edges of the ulcer were raised, hardened and appar 
ently cicatrised. The perforation was circular and from one quatente 
one third of an inch in diameter. Through this opening the castoril 
and spirits of turpentine, which had been taken into the stomach asee 
thartic medicine, had passed into the cavity of the abdomen. Of e& 
amining the alimentary canal extensively the feces or contents evetf 
where, were found perfectly healthy, and there were no indicationshat 
recent inflammation had existed in the mucous membrane, to any dom 
siderable extent, if at all. One of the physicians present, thought that 
ee ‘ > & 
* The orifice through which the contents of the stomach pass into the small intestines. Th 
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thismembrane was somewhat softened in portions of the small intestines, 
but this was considered doubtful by the others. . 

Now the question is, How is this young man’s death to be account- 
ed for? The physicians present at the examination, being much in 
thedark as to facts, and misled by erroneous, impressions, speculated 
differently and were led to different conclusions. We have neither 
ime nor disposition now to review their reasonings and opinions. All 
we shall attempt to do, is to exhibit the correct view of the case and 
ave othersto think as their predilictions or prejudices may incline ~ 


to. 

Was the Graham system in any manner or measure conducive to 
hisyoung man’sdeath? The eldest physician present at the post mor- 
tem examination stated explicitly to the parents, that there was no-eyi- 
dence of any other disease but the peritonitis or inflammation of the 
serous membrane, and the ulceration of the small intestine, which last, 
heconsidered extremely recent, and not the cause of the peritonitis. 
Healso stated to the parents that their son’s mode of living, had so 
kept back the inflammation and modified the symptoms, as to allow the 
disease. to progress too far to be cured, before any danger was apprehend- 
ed... Whereas, if he had been accustomed to generous living, and had 
exposed. himself in the same manner, the attack would have no much 
pore sudden, and more violent in the commencement, and the sym 
toms.would have given so early an alarm that remedial means mi fi 
lavebeen used before the disease had progressed so far: and possibly 
he might have been saved. 

There is certainly much plausibility in this view of the matter: forit 
isundoubtedly true that if any six of the most robust young men in Bos- 
tn, who live on what is called a “generous diet,” had, one, fier 
@gone into Mr Woodman’s store and taken his place from early in the 

ming till nine o’clock at night, and each remained there.a sixth part 
ofthe time that Mr Woodman spent there, every one. of them would 
have been violently attacked with some form of acute disease, and it is 
very probable that prudent and energetic measures in the incipient 
i 29 the disease, might have saved some—perhaps most ofthem. 
this does not settle the question in regard to Mr Woodman and 
the Graham system, for we contend that if he had been perlecdy. sound 
—that is free from any organic disease, at the time he entered that 
sore,he would have recovered from any attack he might have experienc- 
edin consequence of his exposure there, with greater certainty and 
slety than any of the six young men we have just pps ' 

By referring to the foregoing account which Mr Woodman gives, of 
himself just-one year before his death, it will be perceived that for four 
or five years previous to his adoption of the Graham system, he was eon- 
laboring under symptoms, which clearly and indubitably indicat 
d.chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane ofthe stomach and 
bowels: and two or three times during this period, he was so much, 
fected with the same idiophatic or original disease as to requiré,specit 
tteatment : on which occasions as he states he took “abundanee of 
icine,” We see him at one time taking medicine, prescribed, 
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ptics, upon an empty stomach before each meal,—at another time, 
by medical advice taking Sal Soda after each meal, and at still anothe 
time, taking “a great many of the Hygean pills, which pulled him doy, 
very much.” We see him habitually afflicted with acidity of the 
ach and costiveness of the bowels for years, and constantly taking @ 
thartic medicine. i) 

What well informed physician is there who does not know the 
nicious effects of such habitual drugging? Who has not seen the teni. 
ble ravages which the free and continued use of Morrison’s and Bran. 
dreth’s pills and other purgatives and drugs has upon the mucous miem. 
brane of the stomach and bowels ? 

Now then, we assert with entire confidence that, the chronic inflam. 
mation which had been kept up in the mucous membrane of this 
man’s alimentary canal, with very little, ifany intermission for years, pre. 
vious to his adopting the Graham system, had advanced to a changeof 
structure, to an incipient ulceration in the duodenum, or upper pe, 
of the small intestines before his dietetic change was made, and that 
in consequence of that change, and the rigorous propriety with which 
the new regimen was pursued for several months at first, the morbidi 
tion was arrested, the chronic inflammation subdued, and great improve. 
ment of the general health rapidly followed ;—the morbid change which 
had taken’ place in the duodenum being held, meantime, in a suspended 
state. “After Mr Woodman left New York and became less ri 
simple, and less strictly regular in his dietetic habits, his health, as’ 
matter of course, became commensurately less perfect: and when in 
the opening of the winter of 1833—4 he took a severe cold, the old dis 
ease of the mucous membrane in the small intestine was roused tonew 
action,“and for a while progressed, and the health of his whole system 
suffered as a necessary consequence. By observing a severe regimen 
for a short time, however, he again subdued the morbid action, and 
was just beginning to improve in health, when he entered that fatal 
store, the dampness of which caused a powerful revulsion from the 6 
taneous surface or outer skin to the inner surfaces, producing of nece* 
sity, morbid and acrid secretions. The morbid point in the duodenum 
being most strongly predisposed, at once became the centre of inflam- 
mation and morbid action: and this caused that uncomfortable feeling 
in the bowels, of which the patient complained for six or eight days be- 
fore his death. His severe abstemiousness in the meantime, greatly re 
tarded the progress and modified the symptoms of the disease. But 
still, continually exposed as he was to the exciting cause, the disease 
slowly advanced, till, the ulcer completely perforated the coats of the 
intestines and suffered the contents of the stomach to pass into the 
cavity of the abdomen, and this of necessity, and especially in connexion 
with the revulsion of which we have spoken, rapidly and extensively 
brought on peritonitis or inflammation of the lining and investing mem 
brane of the abdominal cavity : and this inevitably caused his death: 
for such was the nature and stage of his disease at the time he left lis 
store on Saturday evening, no earthly means or powers could help him 

Who then, was to blame? We blame no one!’ Where was tt 
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fault? First in his going into that damp store, and second in his con- 
tinuing to stay theré when he found his health was suffering. . But.so 
far was the Graham system from being immediately or remotely .the 
cquse of his death, that it was on the contrary, the best possible means 
josave his life. We are perfectly certain that if any earthly means 
gould have carried him through such an exposure, it would have been 
precisely those which he used ; but it was not possible for him to endure 
itandlive: and we confidently believe that if he had been accustomed 
io “a generous diet” and had continued it after he entered that store, he 
wai taye fallen in less than half the time. 
To the last hour of his life his confidence was strong in the system of 
ing which he had adopted, and his benevolent and philanthropic de- 
ge that others should receive and be benefitted by the same system was 
gdent and.active. To the last he continued to declare that the only 
in which he had injured himselfon that system was by not being 
jently strict and by taking too much food. ) 
Bat heis gone: and most heartily we say peace to his memory. Fos 
tiess and sweetness of temper, for mildness, and modesty, and ur- 
By manners, for integrity of heart and benevolence of purpose he 
bad few equals. 
_We believe that all who knew him well, esteemed him much and that 
he merited all the esteem he received. 





AN IMPORTANT CASE. 


We are often exceedingly perplexed to know what to de with some 
athe most valuable communications which we receive. Great prin- 
iples have been presented to the world, and a large number of indi- 
vi are now endeavoring to test those principles by practical ex 
ience ; and how shall the results be known beyond the individual ip 
b they obtain, unless there be some way of presenting them tothe 
public. For such means and for such an end, our Journal was establish- 
ed; and while we ardently desire to conduct it insuch a manner as to 
render it acceptable to all our readers, and offensive to none, we yet 
fel it a paramount duty to make it, to the greatest possible extent,. in 
our power, subservient to the great cause of truth and humanity to 
which it is devoted. ‘The human family are writhing and agonizing 
under innumerable afflictions which they have drawn upon themselves, 
but from which they know not how to escape. Now if in the.experi- 
ment we have named, it is found that most of these afflictions can be 
temoved and avoided by extremely simple means,—that some of the 
most painful disorders, and which are suffered by multitudes, can be 
Wholly relieved in a very short time, by the adoption of a proper. regi+ 
men, ought not the whole afflicted race to know it? For if this knowl- 
edge is confined to medical men and medical books, gn ogy wet few 
tan be benefited by it. We hope the time has come in which the,good 
sense of the American pepple is equal to their necessities; and’ in 
_ Which important and useful instruction may be plainly and freely given 
every rational being. If we are mistaken in this, we sinoasel y Tes 
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gret it, and devoutly pray that the time may soon come. With thes 
views and feelings, we present the following extremely important eom. 
munication to our readers, hoping that it may be instrumental ing 
lieving other suffering fellow creatures. 

Mr. Camsext :—Sir :—About eighteen months ago, I began 'tofeg) 
some difficulty in passing my urin, especially after having lain in bed 
several hotirs: and this inconvenience was much increased if 1 was nog 
careful to haye warm and dry feet on going to bed. ‘There was som 
pain and soreness in, or about.the neck of the bladder, as I supposed, 
and I found it necessary to get up. and walk about some time befor 
any urin could be discharged ; and then, but a small quantity ; andafter 
an interval of ten or fifteen minutes, another quantity would’ » 
greater than the first ; and after several times discharging in this-man- 
ner, I found great relief. IfI was not obliged to get up-in the night, 
I frequently found the same difficulty in effecting the first passage ip 
the morning. During the past summer I experienced but little trouble 
of the character referred to: but as soon as the weather began t0 be 
come cool in September, I found the same evil returning with mow 
violence than Jast year. Something like three months ago when Mr 
Graham gave us a course of lectures in this city, and among other 
things, treated on drink and fluid forms of food, I was deeply impres- 
ed with the force of his reasoning, and. induced to make a considen- 
ble change in my dietetic habits. I laid aside the use of coffee, tea, 
&c. and have since used but very little fluid at all, and nothing buteold 
water. Within the three months I have not felt any inconvenience 
from the difficulty named, except once, and then it was very slight, I 
feel tly relieved from what I had once serious apprehensions 
would prove the gravel, or something of that kind. I do not use more 
than a pint of water in a week onan average. I have lived more thai 
a week ata time without drinking at all,* and if I could better com- 
mand my appetite, probably I should have no reason for any, at this 
season of the year. Yours, &c. W. G. 

Newanrs, N. J. Fes. 13, 1838. 





REMARKABLE CASE OF CROUP. 


‘Mr. Camper :—Sir:—Our little son now nearly three years old, 
has been subject to the croup from early infancy. When he was about 
six months old he had a pretty severe attack and before he was nile 
months old he: had two other attacks. In each of these cases, 
a physician was promptly called in, and the child was treated in the 
usual manner with emetics, syrrups, paragorics, &c. &c. and at each 
time either from the original disease or from the treatment of the die 
ease, the croupy symptoms were followed by a fever which lasted sev 
eral days—in one instance more than a week, requiring, or at least, 
receiving medical attendance daily. When he was about nine s 
old, we as a family commenced living on the Graham system, and from 


none of our friends in Boston go three, four and five moaths without drinking any thing, and enjoy thebest 
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‘ime until day before yesterday (about two years) the little fellow 
jas not had a touch of the croup—not a symptom. During the past 
geason-he has had the whooping cough, but in a mild form ;.conghirig 
put little, and particularly nights, unless he had overeaten, or in some 

violated the rules of a correct regimen. But having somewhat 
yecently recovered from that complaint, it is probable his Jungs were 
mther more susceptible than usual. 
~ Day before yesterday, (Saturday, March 31) a female friend called 
jn the morning, and wished to take him home with her and we con- 
sented to let him go; and he returned about five o’clock P.M. He 
had been exercising quite freely during the day, and came home consid- 
erably fatigued, and with a sharp appetite. His’ mother gave him a 

bountiful supper, with which however, he was not satisfied, but 
teased for more ; but his mother not thinking it prudent for him to eat 
ny¥tiore, refused him. She had been makiag some plain cookies for 
re use and had just taken them from the oven and set them away 
cool ; and while she was busy about the house, the little fellow got 
hold of one of them and ate it. She was apprehensive it would injure 
fim and reproved him for what he had done. Between six and seven 
Oclock he was put to bed. During the evening he was restless and 
tilked some in his sleep, as he is apt to do when he eats too hearty a 
wupper. About four o’clock in the night, we were waked from our 
sleep, by his distress. He was laboring under a severe attack of the 
qroup. He breathed with great difficulty, and seemed almost suffo- 
cated. His cough was extremely hoarse and croupy, and he could speak 
oily with great difficulty, and all the symptoms seemed: to be growi 
worse‘rapidly. We rose immediately and took him from his bed an 
itript him and began to bathe him with cold water all over, but most 
freely about the throat, head and chest ; and his mother took a vessel of © 
cold water and poured it on to the back of his neck ;.and thus we con- 
tinued to bathe him till he became quite chilly. We then rubbed him 
off briskly till the skin was dry and somewhat excited. But as there was 
still considerable heat in the throat, we took a napkin, doubled ‘six: or 
tight times and wet it in cold water and put it upon his thtoat : and'then 
covered this witha dry cloth and took him into bed between his par- 
ents. Almost immediately, when we began to apply the cold water, 
the symptoms began to subside very fast ; and in two or three minutes 
he breathed and spoke with ease, and said in a gratefyl tone, that, he 
felt better. Inthe morning when -he rose no croupy symptoms're- 
itaitied : and after being bathed and clothed, he went out as usual to take 
his airing before break fast. Yesterday and to day he has showed some 
femaining symptoms of acold, and has not been so well ashe was be- 
fore his attack, but has played about the house and been out as usual : 
fitid has been incomparably better, than he was after any former attack : 
tind on neither of those occasions, did the means used, afford him any- 
thing like as speedy relief as the cold water did on this occasion. 


bet S. ALuen, watt) 
Boston; April 2, 1838. 64, Elliot Street. 
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